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Introduction 

The doctrine of revelation is one of the most foundational doctrines of the Christian faith, 
as it answers the question as to how God has made Himself known to humanity.' Scholars 
throughout the centuries have attempted to answer this question with varying degrees of success. 
Evangelicals must also answer this question by examining the fundamental parameters 
concerning the doctrine of revelation. This essay will take a closer look at such parameters 
through a definition of the doctrine, the major categories and avenues of revelation, examine how 
major models of revelation fit within an evangelical doctrine of revelation, and determine if 


revelation is possible within other world religions. 


Definition of Doctrine 
The doctrine of revelation is defined as God unveiling Himself to humanity.” The opening 
passages of Scripture in Genesis | reveal the fact that not only has God created the heavens and 
the earth, but that, contra Deism, God speaks to and works in His creation, while contra 


Pantheism, He retains the distinction between Creator and creation.’ God is not only the Genesis 


l- The term “revelation” in this essay refers to the concept of divine revelation. 


2: James Leo Garrett, Systematic Theology: Biblical, Historical, and Evangelical, 2nd ed. 
(North Richland Hills, TX: BIBAL, 2000-2001), 49. The term “revelation” derives from the 
Greek term apokalypsis. 


3- IVP Pocket Dictionary of Theological Terms defines Deism as “The belief that 
understands God as distant, in that God created the universe but then left it to run its course on its 
own, following certain ‘laws of nature’ that God had built into the universe,” and Pantheism as 
“the designation for the understanding of the close connection between the world and the divine 
reality found in certain religions.” Pantheism is contrasted with Panentheism which is defined as 
“belief that God’s being includes and permeates the entire universe so that everything exists in 
God. In contrast to pantheism, panentheists declare that God’s being is greater than and not 
exhausted by the universe.” 


1 Creator, He is also the Genesis 1 Revealer and the Revealed. In Genesis 1:3, God speaks the 
creation of light into existence, breaking the darkness and the silence of Genesis 1:2. An 
evangelical doctrine of revelation must recognize the need for continual divine speech to break 
the silence. As clearly seen in Elie Weisel’s Night, the darkness has not been dispelled and will 
not entirely be dispelled until the return of Jesus Christ. Evangelicals must not fall into a false 
optimistic delusion that the Christian life rescues humanity from the pain of darkness this side of 
the return of Christ. The world continues to remain in a sin-cursed darkness, and it is through the 
grace and mercy of God to speak and not leave His creation in silence. 

John 1 parallels Genesis 1 by extending God’s creative act beyond the act of divine speech 
to equating Himself as the Word in God the Son, Jesus Christ, the living Word of God (John 1:3; 
more under special revelation). As in Genesis 1, the living Word of God breaks through and 


overcomes the darkness and the silence (John 1:5). 


Categories of Revelation 

God has unveiled Himself to humanity through two major categories of revelation. 
General revelation reaches all of humanity, allowing all of humanity to come to a general 
understanding of God and His existence.* General revelation is not fully synonymous with 
Natural Theology, which is a practice of Theology that solely utilizes reason to understand God 
through the natural realm. However, general revelation serves a major role within the theological 
practice of Natural Theology. Emil Brunner (contra Karl Barth) recognizes the importance of 
Natural Theology on the grounds that the image of God in humanity allows humanity, even in a 


fallen state, the ability to know God through the natural realm.° Evangelicals can agree with 


4 Charles Caldwell Ryrie, Basic Theology: A Popular Systematic Guide to Understanding 
Biblical Truth (Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 1999), 31. 


` Daniel J. Treier and Walter A. Elwell, Evangelical Dictionary of Theology, Third 


Brunner that humanity can come to a general understanding of God through the natural realm, in 
which general revelation and (more broadly) Natural Theology has a valid role in an evangelical 
doctrine of revelation. It should be carefully nuanced, however, that neither Natural Theology 
(especially its use of reason alone) nor general revelation can offer specific and saving knowledge 
of God. Another category of revelation is needed to fulfill this knowledge of God that general 
revelation lacks. 

Special revelation builds upon the prior knowledge humanity has obtained through general 
revelation and allows humanity to understand specific knowledge concerning God, especially 
God’s provision of salvation for the sins of humanity.’ Special revelation is necessary for the 
salvation of humanity. It is special revelation which fulfills the knowledge of God that general 


revelation lacks (Psalm 19:7-14). 


Avenues of General and Special Revelation 
One major avenue of general revelation is creation. Creation declares a Supreme Being 
who created and fashioned the world into existence (Psalm 19:1; Romans 1:20). Some 
theologians also affirm humanity’s awareness of morality through the conscience as pointing 
toward a Supreme Being as the objective standard of morality and as another major avenue of 
special revelation by citing Romans 2:14-15, although theologians affirming the New Covenant 


context of the passage are at variance with this position.’ 


Edition (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2017), 579. 


6 Emil Brunner and Karl Barth, Natural Theology (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock, 
2002), 23. 


7 Walter A. Elwell, Evangelical Dictionary of Theology: Second Edition (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Baker Academic, 2001), 1022. 


8 Ryrie, Basic Theology: A Popular Systematic Guide to Understanding Biblical 
Truth, 32-33. 


4 
Two major avenues of special revelation are Jesus Christ and Scripture. God has revealed 
Himself to humanity specifically through the person of Jesus Christ, the living Word of God, God 
the Son Incarnate (John 1:1; John 1:14; John 14:9; Hebrews 1:2; Galatians 1:11-12; Matthew 
11:27).'° Barth considers Jesus Christ to be the ultimate revelation, specifically through an event 
or an encounter with Jesus Christ (referred to by Avery Dulles as a “dialectical presence”).!! 
According to Barth, because God is wholly other, God can only reveal Himself to humanity 


through Jesus Christ.” 


Evangelicals can agree with Barth that Jesus Christ is the ultimate 
revelation of God as the living Word of God, although evangelicals should take issue with Barth’s 
position concerning Scripture (coming up)."° 

God has also revealed Himself to humanity specifically through Scripture, the written 
Word of God, the Bible. Scripture, the written Word of God, reveals to readers Jesus as the living 
Word of God (2 Timothy 3:15).'4 Barth falls short of an evangelical doctrine of Scripture when he 


states that Scripture becomes the Word of God in an event or encounter with Jesus Christ and is 


only a record of revelation." Scripture is the Word of God and is revelation, as made clear in 2 


* Elwell, Evangelical Dictionary of Theology: Second Edition, 1020-21. 


10. Ryrie, Basic Theology: A Popular Systematic Guide to Understanding Biblical 
Truth, 73. 


1L. Avery Cardinal Dulles, Models of Revelation (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1992), 87. 


12. Karl Barth, The Epistle to the Romans (London: Oxford University Press, 1968), 278— 
79. 


13. Other forms of immediate special revelation (revelation without a mediator) include: 
Theophany (Genesis 18), visions of God (Isaiah 6:1-13), other visions or dreams (Acts 10:9-18; 
Daniel 2). Immediate special revelation is the lesser common form of special revelation. 


14. Ryrie, Basic Theology: A Popular Systematic Guide to Understanding Biblical 
Truth, 73. 


'S. Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics, ed. G. W. Bromiley and T. F. Torrance, trans. G. W. 


Timothy 3:16, which states that all Scripture is inspired of God (plenary 
inspiration).'°Additionally, every word is inspired by God (verbal revelation).'” 

An evangelical doctrine of revelation must reject various inadequate views of inspiration. 
Divine dictation is the inadequate view of revelation that the men who were involved in the 
writing of Scripture passively wrote down the words dictated to them by God, acting as mere 
secretaries without any personal involvement in the writing of Scripture.'* Natural inspiration 
views Scripture as being written solely by men without the supernatural guidance of God (refuted 
in 2 Peter 1:21) Mystical inspiration views the writers themselves as being inspired by God in any 
of their writings, which would make their extra-biblical writings equal to Scripture in terms of 
inspiration and authority.!” Degree inspiration views some parts of Scripture as more inspired 
than other parts of Scripture (refuted in 1 Corinthians 2:13). Partial inspiration views some parts 
Scripture as inspired, while other parts of Scripture are not inspired (refuted in 2 Timothy 3:16). 
Concept inspiration views the concepts (thoughts) of Scripture as inspired, but the words of 
Scripture are not (refuted in 1 Corinthians 2:13). Each of these inadequate views of inspiration 


must be rejected in favor of verbal, plenary inpiration within an evangelical doctrine of the 


Bromiley (Edinburg, Scotland: T&T Clark, 1975), 1.1 101; 320. 


16. Paul Enns, The Moody Handbook of Theology, ed. Jim Vincent and Allan Sholes, 
Revised and Expanded (Chicago, IL: Moody Publishers, 2014), 169. The term “inspiration” is 
derived from the Greek word Theopneustos, which means “God breathed”. 


17. Ryrie, Basic Theology: A Popular Systematic Guide to Understanding Biblical 
Truth, 80. Scripture is the written product of the Old Testament and New Testament prophets and 
New Testament apostles, each of which are considered to be mediate (using a mediator) special 
revelation. Mediate special revelation is a more common form of special revelation than 
immediate special revelation. 


18. Enns, The Moody Handbook of Theology, 165. 


1. Ryrie, Basic Theology: A Popular Systematic Guide to Understanding Biblical 
Truth, 83-84. 


inspiration of Scripture. 

In addition to Scripture being inspired by God, Scripture is also free from error 
(inerrancy). Additionally, Scripture will not fail to accomplish its purpose as special revelation 
(infallibility). Evangelicals can also rest assured that the inspired Word of God has been 
preserved in the books that comprise Scripture through the standard of canonicity.”! Scripture has 
also been preserved throughout history through its transmission.” Finally, Scripture has been 
provided to readers in various languages that can be understood by non-original biblical language 
(Hebrew and Greek) readers through translation. 

Dulles considers Scripture’s proposition and doctrine as one of his five models of 
revelation, specifically the model that most aligns with conservative evangelicalism.”* Scripture 
does include explicit propositional and doctrinal statements in the text of Scripture itself 
(although some theologians view propositional revelation as statements behind the text of 


Scripture that must be drawn out from the text of Scripture and placed into theological 


20. Stanley Grenz, David Guretzki, and Cherith Fee Nordling, Pocket Dictionary of 
Theological Terms (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1999), 66. 


21. Andreas J. Késtenberger, L. Scott Kellum, and Charles L. Quarles, The Cradle, the 

Cross, and the Crown (Nashville, TN: B&H Academic, 2016), The Nature and Scope of 
Scripture. Four criteria of canonicity are mentioned in this work: apostolicity (an apostle in the 
New Testament or a prophet in the Old Testament was directly or indirectly associated with the 
writing of Scripture), orthodoxy (in agreement to the early church’s “rule of faith” for the New 
Testament or the religion of Judaism for the Old Testament), antiquity (whether the New 
Testament Scriptures were written during the time of the apostles), and ecclesiastical (church) 
usage (for the New Testament, Scripture was that which was widely used in the early church). 


22. Köstenberger, Kellum, and Quarles, The Cradle, the Cross, and the Crown, The Nature 
and Scope of Scripture. 


23. Dulles, Models of Revelation, 39. 
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statements).”* Evangelicals must clarify and modify Dulles’ model to incorporate all of Scripture 
(2 Timothy 3:16) and to allow for the place of other genres of Scripture as revelation in an 
evangelical doctrine of revelation. Not only has God spoken through His written Word through 
explicit propositional and doctrinal statements, but He has also spoken though His written Word 
through a variety of genres including narratives, historical writings, prophetic writings, Psalms, 
wisdom literature, the Gospels, and epistles (Hebrews 1:1). 

Additionally, Dulles conflates the teaching of the church with the Roman Catholic Church 
in his model of revelation as doctrine.” While the Roman Catholic position of the teaching of the 
church and tradition as revelation on the same level of Scripture should be rejected by 
evangelicals, there is still a place for the teaching of the church and the place of tradition within 
evangelicalism to teach the truths and doctrines of God’s revelation in Scripture to the church. It 
is also well to recognize that while church tradition (specifically church creeds and confessions) 
are not Scripture, they are still useful at understanding what the church has believed about 


essential doctrines of the Christian faith through the centuries. 


Other Major Models of Revelation 
In addition to revelation as doctrine (conservative evangelicalism with regard to Scripture 
and the Roman Catholic Church with regard to the teaching of the church) and dialectical 
presence (Barth), Dulles examines three additional major models of revelation and their major 
adherents. Wolfhart Pannenberg’s model of revelation focuses solely within history and major 


historical events (acts and works of God). Contra Barth whose model of revelation is that God is 


4. Drawn from a discussion this student had with Dr. Craig Blaising in a PhD research 
seminar on Contemporary Theology, although Dulles model of revelation as proposition and 
doctrine with regard to the teaching of the church would also fit here. 


25. Dulles, Models of Revelation, 44. 


wholly other and can only be experienced directly through an event or encounter with Jesus 
Christ, Pannenberg states that God can only reveal Himself indirectly through major historical 
events within human history. These major historical events can be witnessed by anyone and are 


universal.” 


While evangelicals can agree that God can and has revealed Himself through events 
within human history (such events are even presented in Scripture), Pannenberg limits God’s 
revelation to indirect revelation in history and does not take into effect other forms of general and 
special (and specifically direct) revelation, nor does Pannenberg properly present a distinction 
between salvation history from his concept of universal history. Furthermore, Pannenberg’ s 
model of revelation as history focuses primarily on either general revelation within history or 
indirect special revelation within history, both which lack adequate and specific knowledge 
concerning God, especially God’s provision of salvation for the sins of humanity, especially 
without a proper understanding of the indirect historical event. 

Friedrich Schleiermacher’s model of revelation emphasizes revelation as an experience 
internal to humanity.” Humanity comes to a knowledge and understanding of God through an 
individual’s own subjective inner experience, specifically an experience of absolute dependence 
upon God.”* While evangelicals should have a dependence upon God, Schleiermacher misses the 
objective reality of revelation, specifically with regard to Scripture and Jesus Christ. Additionally, 
even when humanity does not “feel” an inner experience of God and God “feels” or “seems” 
silent, God is still present. Furthermore, while the Holy Spirit i//umines the existing revelation of 


Scripture to individuals, the Holy Spirit does not give new revelation, nor is revelation a 


6. James C. Livingston and Francis Schüssler Fiorenza, Modern Christian Thought, 
Volume 2: The Twentieth Century (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2000), 343. 


21. Dulles, Models of Revelation, 69. 


28. Friedrich Schleiermacher, The Christian Faith, trans. H. R. Mackintosh and J. S. 
Steward (Edinburgh, Scotland: T&T Clark, 1928), 205. 
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subjective inner, individual experience. God does answer the prayers of individuals in accordance 
with His will, but His answer to prayer will always align with His existing revelation in Scripture 
and in Jesus Christ. It will never be contrary to nor equal to nor surpass His existing revelation 
nor be new revelation. 

The final model of revelation Dulles examines is revelation as “new awareness,” which 
similar to Schleiermacher, is another subjective model of revelation, with the variance that it not 


1.” The model also goes further than Schleiermacher 


individualistic as is Schleiermacher’s mode 
by stating there is no end to or fixed revelation.*” Evangelicals should take major issues with both 
the subjective nature of the “new awareness” model of revelation, as well as its open-ended 
approach that sees ongoing, never ending, new revelation. 

After covering five major models of revelation, Dulles also discusses the use of symbol in 
his doctrine of revelation. Dulles expresses that revelation always occurs through “symbol,” in 
which he uses symbol as a diagnostic tool to determine what is valid and what is not valid 
concerning the five major models of revelation.*! However, what Dulles is proposing is in 
actuality a sixth model that incorporates various aspects of the previous models. Dulles’ model of 
symbol and revelation is useful at explaining and clarifying how God has revealed Himself 


through the avenues of general and special revelation, especially the symbolic language of 


Scripture and Jesus Christ being the ultimate “symbol” of God’s revelation. 


Other World Religions and Revelation 


One final concern of an evangelical doctrine of revelation is whether revelation (especially 


2. Dulles, Models of Revelation, 102. 
3. Dulles, Models of Revelation, 109. 


3! Dulles, Models of Revelation, 131. 
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special revelation) is possible within other world religions outside of Christianity. While general 
revelation has been given to all of humanity, and while other world religions can come to some 
general truths concerning morality, special revelation through Scripture and Jesus Christ is 
necessary to bring specific knowledge concerning God and the salvation of humanity to the 
individual. Humanity is unable to come to specific saving knowledge of God through general 
revelation alone. It is not that general revelation is inaccurate at revealing God, but the issue lies 
with the distorted, sin-fallen human being, and it is the misunderstanding or misapplication of 
general revelation that leads humanity toward belief in other world religions outside of 
Christianity and to the worship of creation rather than the Creator (Acts 14:8-17; Acts 17:16-31; 
Romans 1:20-25).*2 

The necessity of special revelation for the salvation of humanity emphasizes the 
importance of global evangelism and missions (Romans 10:14).*? An evangelical doctrine of 
revelation should conclude with the essential importance of the evangelical community being 
involved in bringing the special revelation of God to the inhabitants of world in order for 
humanity to understand the saving knowledge of Jesus Christ (Matthew 28:18-20). Since God has 
revealed Himself through Scripture and Jesus Christ and has made the way of salvation through 
Jesus Christ (John 14:6), evangelicals must never lose sight of the fact that there is a world in 
darkness, blinded to God’s special revelation, and the evangelical community must keep a global 
evangelism and mission emphasis as the application of an evangelical doctrine of revelation. Neal 


Jackson said it beautifully when he stated “missions is the heartbeat of God.” 


32. One of the most solid treatments on this subject can be found in the Lexham Press book 
by Peter Jones The Other Worldview: Exposing Christianity’s Greatest Threat. Every Christian 
should take a moment to read through this eye-opening work. 


33. Dulles, Models of Revelation, 174. 


34. Jackson, Neal. “God’s Plan for World Missions.” Preached at a Global Missions 
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Conclusion 

God has made Himself known to humanity through general revelation (creation) and 
specifically through Scripture (the written Word of God) and Jesus Christ (the living Word of 
God). Both general and special revelation are valid in an evangelical doctrine of revelation, with 
special revelation building upon general revelation and providing specific knowledge of God and 
the knowledge of salvation to humanity. In addition to the revelation of God through specific 
propositions in Scripture, all of Scripture and its variety of genres are included in God’s special 
revelation. While the teaching of the church and church tradition is not equal to God’s special 
revelation in Scripture, there is still a place for the teaching of the church and church tradition to 
clarify God’s special revelation in Scripture and to teach each generation that what the church has 
believed about God as revealed in Scripture. 

God has also revealed Himself through history (as attested to in Scripture), although 
evangelicals must clarify the distinction between the acts of God within general history with 
God’s unfolding of salvation history, as well as distinguish between God’s indirect revelation 
through history with the direct and special revelation found in Scripture and in Jesus Christ. 
Revelation is not an internal subjective feeling or “new awareness’, nor is revelation open-ended 
and never ended but fixed, although the Holy Spirit does illumine existing revelation in Scripture 
to the believer, and God answers prayers in accordance with His will, aligned with His existing 
revelation in Scripture and in Jesus Christ (without providing new revelation). God can and does 
speak in symbolic language both in Scripture and in Jesus Christ. 

Lastly, the necessity of special revelation emphasizes the necessity of global evangelism 
and missions in order for the evangelical community to proclaim God’s special revelation around 


the world in fulfilling the Great Commission commanded by Jesus Christ. Not only has God 


Conference at Campus Church in Pensacola, FL. 
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revealed Himself to humanity in special revelation, but God has tasked humanity with the mission 
of bringing others around the world to God’s special revelation through the work of evangelism 
and missions. 

Evangelicals can rejoice that God has made Himself known to humanity, and that 
salvation has been made possible through Jesus Christ as revealed to humanity through Scripture. 
Evangelicals can also rest in the assurance that God’s revelation, the Word of God, will continue 


go forth (Isaiah 55:11) and shall endure forever (Isaiah 40:8). 
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